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ELIMINATION OF THE USE OF READERS' CARDS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Jeannette M. Drake, Principal, Circulating Department, Los Angeles Public Library 



The aim In our present day libraries is 
to give the patron more individual atten- 
tion and assistance, and to cut running 
expenses where possible, which means that 
we must study into absolutely everything 
that we are doing to see what can be modi- 
fled or given up altogether in favor of 
something better. 

When I was in Sioux City one result of 
this kind of study was that we did away 
with readers' cards. Many questions came 
up before we decided to do this, and we 
weighed the arguments for and against 
each one, always taking into account the 
cost, both in supplies and the cost of libra- 
ry time in making the various records and 
always working for a system that would 
give the patron the most satisfactory serv- 
ice. All libraries would not have the same 
things to consider, as our charging systems 
are different. 

Some of the problems were: 

1. How can we satisfy the reader who 
forgot his card and left it at home? Or 
perhaps, did not expect to come to the 
library, so did not bring his card? Or the 
reader who says, "I left my card at the 
library and they lost it." 

2. The annoyance of the cards left in 
the morning and which no one has had 
time to alphabet and file. 

3. Cost of the supply of readers' cards. 
The average patron uses from two to four 
cards each year. 

4. Cost of library time in making new 
readers' cards and the duplicates; time of 
filing and refiling. 

We are all spending some money adver- 
tising our libraries, but are we all studying 
every transaction that is being made now 
with the people to make them our very 
test advertiserst Would a department 
store that was working hard for business 



and the good will of each individual in 
the community refuse to charge a bill of 
goods to a person after he has opened an 
account with the store? The patron has 
opened an account with the library when 
we issue a card to him. Are we justified 
in refusing to give him a book, because he 
forgot his card or to cause him annoyance 
about it, when our records show that he is 
in good standing with the library? Why 
not have that record always at hand at 
the charging desk? 

The Sioux City rules are liberal, as we 
wanted the books out of the library and in 
the homes of the city, so we loaned one 
seven-day novel, three fourteen-day novels 
and as many non-fiction as the patron 
wanted at one time. With these things in 
mind we decided to try the experiment of 
doing away with readers' cards, in spite of 
much advice against it. After using it 
three years we were convinced that it was 
more satisfactory than the old way. The 
satisfaction of always having the card at 
hand cannot be measured to the library or 
to the patron. The readers understood 
very quickly why we were doing this and 
asked why we had not done it before! All 
the questions that are necessary to ask 
when charging a book are the reader's 
full name and address. 
Our exact method is as follows: 
The regular application blank is used, 
with the printing on the "guarantor's 
pledge" side so arranged that there is 
space for the reader's name, number and 
address at one end. These application 
blanks are arranged alphabetically in the 
file where the readers' cards used to be 
kept. When a book is charged the attend- 
ant asks the reader his full name and ad- 
dress; the reader's name is then looked up 
in alphabetical file, his number found and 
the charge is made in the usual way, the 
date stamped and the number written on 
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the book card, and the date stamped on the 
dating slip in the book. The application 
cards are always in this one file and there 
is no chance for loss as in the other sys- 
tern. They are never removed except to 
change an address, or to be withdrawn 
from use. 

When an overdue book is returned, if the 
fine is paid before the book is discharged, 
"Pd." is penciled under the date on the 
dating slip and erased when the book card 
is returned to the book pocket. If the fine 
is not paid when the book is discharged the 
reader's number and amount of fine is 
penciled on a small slip of paper (as, 
3904 — 10 cts.) and dropped in a small box 
for the purpose. The next morning the 
name belonging to 3904, for example, is 
looked up in the registration record and 
amount of fine is then penciled on the ap- 
plication blank in the file. A better way 
is to always collect fines at the time the 
book is received, then the only penciling 
that would be necessary on the book slip 
would be when the reader could not pay 
the fine for some good reason. 

The same system is used in the branch- 
es. All applications are filed, as above ex- 
plained, at the main library, whether 
these are signed at the main library or at 
the branches. A duplicate card with the 
reader's number, name and address with 
plain space below is made and kept in al- 
phabetical file at the branch where the 
reader borrows books. These cards are 
never removed except to change an ad- 
dress or to be withdrawn. A reader may 
draw books from the main library and the 
branch at the same time. 

Someone has asked about the borrow- 
er's receipt in this system. We had not 
stamped the date of the return of the book 
for years so this did not seem an impor- 
tant point to us and we had practically no 
trouble concerning it. In this system it 
does take longer to charge books, as the 
reader's number must be looked up each 
time. The charging desk is near the re- 
ceiving desk and one or more people 



charge books, as is necessary. This sys- 
tem could not be used if the number of 
books loaned was not liberal, as we must 
depend on the word of the patron as to 
the number of books he has out. 

In a larger library the alphabet could 
be divided as it is in banks and several 
desks could be used at once, if necessary. 
Fewer people would be needed in the reg- 
istration department and more to charge 
books. The point we want to keep in mind 
is the best and most accommodating serv- 
ice to our patrons. 

I have not yet studied this out in its ap- 
plication to a very large library. As I see 
it, at present, it is much more difficult to 
give expert personal or individual service 
in the large library than in a medium 
sized library. It seems that it is necessary 
to consider groups or crowds, as we do in 
Los Angeles, rather than the individual. 
However, we are working on this. 

Finally, the advantages are: 

1. Eliminates constant talk and argu- 
ment as to where readers' cards are and 
constant explanation about bringing them 
each time a book is taken out, etc. 

2. By asking addresses each time, these 
are kept up-to-date. 

3. Card is always in the library in its 
proper place. 

4. Saves time of assistant in filling out 
readers' cards in the beginning and the 
duplicates and the temporary cards. 

5. Saves cost of readers' cards. 
The disadvantages: 

1. Readers have to wait while their 
number is being looked up. 

2. Necessity of asking reader's name 
each time. 

3. Reader will not have a receipt for his 
book, which he never had, anyway, under 
our old system. 

4. Have to take patron's word as to 
number of books he has out. 

It is hoped that someone will work out a 
far better system than this, making it im- 
possible for people to say, "I could not get 
a book because my card was at home." 



